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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS. gathering of this religious body, and in regard 

To whom all Communications may be addressed. | also to the statements which I have to make this 
evening, I must ask you to spend a short time 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY, with me in considering what were the character 

At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadelphia. | 2"d constitution of the newly formed Society. 
Nothing could well have been more simple: 2 

Price, PAYALLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, or six copies | number of earnest inquirers after truth, dissatis- 
for Ten dollars. fied with some things appertaining to’the differ- 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarter!y or yearly in advance, ent religious systems in which they had been 


13 cents per annum in Pennsylvania, and 26 cents per annum in : ° ‘ 
inn Nites, educated, and having been obliged on conscien- 


tious grounds to separate from them, met together 

Extracts from “ Three Lectures on the Early sh diferent places, in which they resided, to wor- 
ae a oe > ies : ._.”,| Ship God in spirit. Having been led to renounce 
History of the Nociety of Friends in Bristol | 4 ‘euitiais diet ‘ eet beste: Ut Aeccicine 
and Somersetshire.” By W1LL1AM TANNER. | pep amt ree Sein 

2 upon one man those responsibilities in regard to 

(Continued from Vol. XI., page 822.) public ministry, which in the Apostolic Church 

In proceeding, as I now do, to state some of | were felt to rest on all who might be entrusted 
the results of the examination of our records, I | with the gifts of prophecy and of teaching, they 
may confess I have had another object in view; sat down in silence in their religious assem- 
besides the preparation of these Lectures. It | blies, giving leave to all to speak who might feel 
has often seemed to me, that the histories which | themselves called to the work, and whose ser- 
have been written of the Society of Friends have | vices might prove acceptable to the congregation. 
been too much restricted to a record of events ; | Being also convinced that the symbolical rites of 
that they have failed to bring into view, as fully | baptism, and the Supper, were not of perpetual 
as could be desired, the interior life of the body; | obligation ; and further, that it was only by the 
and, that the same complaint which has some- | immediate operation of the Spirit of God that 
times been made of national history, that of its| any could be truly baptised into Christ, or be 
not placing before us the actual condition of the | brought to a true participation in His body and 
people in successive ages, is to some extent ap-| in His blood ; they felt themselves called to the 
plicable to the histories of our Society, and as | disuse of all outward rites and ceremonies. If 
much so perhaps to those of other religious | the inquiry be raised, whether those who had 
bodies. It may be long before the right man is | thus escaped from the trammels of human author- 
found to supply this deficiency among us; but ity, which had been so oppressive to them in the 
in the mean time it would form an important and , bodies to which they belonged, did themselves 
essential preparation for the work, if Friends in | make the terms of their communion as broad as 
different localities could be induced to search the those of the Apostolic Church, I think it must 
records and documents of their respective meet- | be answered, that although at the first their As- 
ings, with a view to ascertain what testimony | sociation was of a very simple character, yet oc- 
they bear as to the condition of the body in| cupying the position of @ section of the Church, 
former periods. Such materials might serve in rather than of the Church itself, as the first 
the first instance to interest a company like the | Christians did, they soon judged it needful to 
present, and be afterwards treasured up for the | define the principles in the profession of which 
use of the future historian. Many who, like they were united, and the extent to which their 
myself, may not be fitted to act the part of the | practices differed from those of other Christians. 
architect of a general history, might nevertheless | It may not be to much purpose to inquire, what 
do something in the capacity of quarrymen. their course would have been in this respect if 
Now in turning to the view which was pre-| their position had been different. Their opinions 
sented to you on a former occasion, of the first | as to the extent to which Christian comprehension 
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ought (abstractedly speaking) to be 


ential | the Society of Friends in its early days; and 
would probably vary in proportion to the enlarge-| from which it cannot I think be said to have 
ment of mind which they respectively possessed. | since departed. I allude to the important dis- 
Nothing can indeed be more catholic than the! tinction which exists between membership in the 
opinions expressed by William Penn on this sub-| true Church of Christ, and membe ‘rship in the 
ject, in his work entitled “ An Address to the | professing Church. In the course of the objec- 
Protestants of all Persuasions.” He says, “the! tions which he urges to the undue exercise of 
question is not, whether all the truths contained | ecclesiastical authority, William Penn says, “ Let 
in Seripture are not to be believed ; but whether | me add something about this great word Church. 


those truths are equally important, and whether 
the belief with the heart, and the confession with 
the mouth that Jesus is the Christ and Son of 
God, be not as sufficient now, 
communion here and salvation hereafter, as in 
those times. Against which nothing can be of 
weight objected.”* After noticing some of 
objections which might be raised to the adoption 
of such a principle, he says, ‘ Lastly, if it be 
alleged ‘that this would take in all parties, yea, 
that schismatics and heretics will creep in under 


this general confession, since few of them will | 
I do say it would be a happy | 


refuse to make it ;’ 
day. What man who loves God and Christ, 
seeks peace and concord, that would not rejoice 


if all our animosities and vexations about matters | 
religion were buried in this one confession of | 
Jesus, the author and Lord of the Christian reli- | 


L£ 
i 


( 


gion, so often lost in pretending to contest for 
1.”+ It might be difficult to give 
definition of the meaning of the modern phrase 
‘broad church,’ but I do not see that a more 


comprehensive meaning could be attached to it} 
} 


than is furnished by these noble words of William | 
Penn. 
There is no reason to suppose, that whilst tak- 
ing his stand on this broad New Testament 
ground, as to the principle which should be 
adopted in any attempt at general comprehension, 
h e was indispose od to acquie sce in the judgment 
f his friends, that, circumstanced as they were, 
i$ was needful for them to lay down and to abide 
by the grounds of their dissent from the Churches 
previously existing. It is important, moreover, 
to bear in mind, that the comprehension of all! 


to entitle a man to! 


the | 


an exact | 


Some men think they are sure enough, if they 
can but get within the pale of the C hurch, that 
have not yet considered what,it is. The word 
Church, signifies any assembly, Greeks 
used it; and it is by worthy Tyndale everywhere 
| translated congregation. It has a two-fold sense 
in Scripture. The first and most excellent sense 
|is that in which it is called the body and bride of 
Christ. In this respect she takes in all genera- 
| tions, and is made up of the regenerated, be they 
in heaven or on earth, thus Ephes. i. 22. 23 
to 33. Col. 16, 17, 18. Heb. xii. 22, 23 
Rey. xxi. 2 17. Here Christ only can 


a. 
2.—xxil. J 
| be head: this Church is washed from all sin; 
not a spot nor a wrinkle left: 


so the 


oJ 


ill men have 
nothing to do with this Church, within whose 
pale only is salvation. * * * The other use 
of that word in Scripture is always referred to 
particular assemblies and places.” I cannot but 
think, that if this distinction had been kept in 
view, less objection would have been raised to 
the constitution of the Society of Friends on the 
ground of its being a mixed company, and con- 
sisting both of the converted and unconverted 
Such objectors seem to forget that the same 
charge might have been made against the twelve 
apostles themselves; and for aught we know, 
against every Church which ever existed (using 
the word Church in Tyndale’s sense, of a Chris- 
tian congregation. ) 

| I would further observe, that the practice of 
the early Church, as set forth in the Ne »w Testa- 
| ment, appears to me to have been to admit into 
| membership those who made profession of faith 
in Christ, and afterwards to disown all such as by 





Christians under one form of communion, is a | their conduct, and by their rejection of the means 
thing of far less consequence than their bei ‘ing | used to reclaim them, proved themselves insin- 
united together in the bonds of Christian love. | cere; such I find to have been the early practice of 
What can be more illusory than the profe sssed | the Society of Friends. Those who attended their 
unity of the Church of Rome! There is on the | 'meetings even occasionally, were watched over 
other hand a possibility of agreeing to differ ; of as membe rs of the flock, remonstrated with when 
our maintaining without compromise, these v iews | ‘their conduct was disorderly, and testified against 
of Christian faith and practice which each sect when they refused subjection to the dise ipline. 
and each individual has felt it right to adopt ;| Inquiry was made as to the orderly conduct of 
and of our being at the same time so influenced | those applying for relief, for leave to be married at 
by Christian charity and condescension towards | meeting, or (according to the practice introduced 
others, as even to bear before the world a testi-| towards the close of the seventeenth ce ntury, and 
mony to the oneness of the body of Christ. | ever since continued) for certificates of member- 
‘ship on their removal from one meeting to an- 


I must ask leave to introduce another quotation 
from William Penn’s Address to Protestants, in 
which he lays down a principle recognized by 


*Penn’s Works, Vol. L. p. 
¢ Penn’s Works, Vol. [. p. 


other: but I do not find in the minutes of the 
monthly meetings which I have examined, any 
mention made of a formal admission into member- 
ship, for more than a hundred years after the 
establishment of our meetings for discipline. It 
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was not antil within the present eunttny that the; 
different meetings prepared lists of their members 

There were doubtless some practical inconveni- 
ences connected with this state of things, and 
the line of distinction to which I have alluded 
as having been judged needful, was gradually | 
drawn between the Society of Friends and other 
sects of Christians, and resulted at length in the | 
separation of theattenders of our meetings intothe 
two classes of members and non-members : but the 
belief that such membership merely implies a 
connexion with the professing Church, has con- | 
tinued to be manifested by the children of mem- | 
bers being recognised in that capacity until they | 
formally withdraw, or prove themselves unworthy 
by their conduct. It may be said, that although 
the distinction between the professing and the | 
true Church is Scriptural, this mode of recogniz- 
ing it is not so: but I am not aware that any 
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I believe their authors would very generally have 
united with the opinion in which William Penn 
says “all sound Protestant writers” agree, that 
“the Scriptures only, interpreted by the Holy 


,| Spirit in us, give the final determination in mat- 


ters of religion ; and that only in the conscience 
of every Christian to himself.”* The belief of 
the Society in modern times on this important 
question is plainly set forth in the paragraphs of 
the Yearly Meeting’s epistle of 1836, which re- 
late to it, and in which the Scriptures are said 
to be “ the only divinely authorized record of the 
doctrines which we are bound as Christians to 
believe, and of the moral principles which are to 
regulate our actions.” The whole of these para- 
graphs may be found in the last edition of the 
selection from the minutes and advices of the 
Yearly Meeting. I know of no book more suit- 
| able to be recommended to the notice of those 





portion of the New Testament could be refe srred | 
to, to show that it is unscriptural. Have we any 
good reason for supposing, that the children of | 
those who were admitted into the Apostolic 
Church, on the ground of their professed faith 
in Christ, would be excluded from any of the | 


privileges which membership in the congregation | 


conferred, until they proved themselves unworthy 


of them? And was there anything more implied | 
in the original.idea of Church membership, than | 


the right to participate in those privileges ? 


It may be further observed that the Society of | 
Friends has from the first steadfastly avoided the | 
introduction of formal creeds. Doctrinal treatises | 
have at different times been published by indi- | 
viduals ; some of these have received the nega- | 
tive sanction which our Morning Meeting in 


London gives when it decides that books sub- 


mitted to it contain nothing contrary to our| 


principles ; and some of them have been pub- 
lished at the expense of the Society. In regard 
to the last mentioned course of proceeding I 
would observe, that though I am one of those 


who are making inquiry as to the views and 
principles of Friends. 

The earliest controversy which befel the So- 
ciety in England was probably that which was 
raised by some Friends in Westmoreland against 
| the establishment of meetings for discipline ; and 
those who acted for the Society on that occasion 
drew a broad distinction between the disorderly 
| walking which the discipline was meant to re- 
press, and those convictions and opinions for 
| which man is answerable to God alone. It has 
been considered, indeed, that for any one to per- 
sist in teaching opinions which the Society re- 
gards as opposed to the fundamental truth, should 
be made a ground of disciplinary proceeding : 
but it is the act of disseminating such views, and 
not the mere holding of them, which constitutes 
the offence in such cases. The Society having 
declared from time to time, in its official doeu- 
ments, what those truths are in the profession of 
which its members are united, has wisely thrown 
the responsibility on the conscience of each indi- 
vidual of deciding how far he can honestly re- 





who think that the works of individual writers 
should be left to individuals to publish, the ob- 
ject which the Society has had in view in under- 


taking such publication, appears to have been to | 


disseminate our views, and not to make their con- 
tents binding upon the consciences of its members. 
In the controversies which have at different times 
arisen among Friends, the Society has been ac- 
customed to appeal to the truths of Holy Serip- 
ture rather than to the writings of individuals, 
in accordance with Robert Barclay’s declaration 
in regard to the Scriptures, ““We do look upon 
them as the only fit outward judge of contro- 
versies among Christians.”* If [ should be 
asked how such a declaration agrees with certain 
other expressions contained in our early writings 
respecting the Scriptures, my answer would be, 
first, that it is not needful to defend every thing 
contained in these writings; and, secondly, that 


* Apology, Prop. 3. Sec. VI. 


main a member of it. 
(To be continued.) 


Oh 


SANCTIFICATION. 
ANECDOTE OF ARCHBISHOP USHER. 


A friend of Archbishop Usher frequently 
urged him to write his thoughts on sanctifica- 
tion, which at length he engaged to do; but a 
considerable time “elapsing, the performance of 
his promise was claimed. The bishop replied to 
this purpose; “I have not written, and yet | 
cannot charge myself with a breach of promise, 








*Penn’s Works, Vol I. p. 779. William Penn fur- 
ther says, ‘‘O that we would but be impartial, and 
see our own overplus to the Scriptures, and retrench 
that redundancy, or keep it modestly! for ‘tis an 
horrid thing that we Protestants should assume a 
power of ranging our human apprehensions with the 
sacred text, and enjoining our imaginations for indis- 
pensable articles of faith and Christian communion.” 
Vol. I., p. 774. 
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for I began to write; but when I came to treat| of mankind. In the simple but expressive lan- 
of the new creature which God formeth by his| guage of Dr. Watts— 


own Spirit in every regenerated soul, I found so 
little of it wrought in myself, that I could speak 
of it only as parrots, or by rote, but without the 
knowledge of what I might have expressed; 
and, therefore, | durst not presume to proceed 
any farther upon it.” 

Upon this, his friend stood amazed to hear 
such an humble confession from so eminent a 
person. The bishop then added: “I must tell 
you, we do not well understand what sanctifica- 
tion and the new creature are. It is no less 
than for a man to be brought to an entire resig- 
nation of his own will to the will of God; and to 
live in the offering up of his soul continually in 


“ Religion never was designed 

To make our pleasures less.” 
It is remarkable enough, too, that when they 
minister at the altar, they clothe themselves en- 
tirely in white ;* and this no doubt was the an- 
cient costume of the pulpit as well as the commu- 
nion table, though the white robes have been, by 
custom, laid aside, and the black gown assumed, 
on ascending the pulpit—a change for which 
there is no warranty in the rubric, and for which 
no reason has ever been assigned, though a sense- 
less war was lately made throughout England 
against those who wished to restore the old cus- 
tom of the church, and preach in the surplice, as 


well as read the prayers in it. If a black dress 
has any meaning at all, it is intended to betoken 
sadness and sorrow. 

But why should a minister of religion feel this 
at, all times, and in all places, more than any 
other Christian? If white robes have any mean- 
ing, they must be intended to express purity, 

The ostentatious pomp and ceremony of our cheerfulness and joy ; and if these are proper to 
English funerals, particularly in London, where | be represented during the prayers and at the 
the plumed hearse and black horses are followed | Communion table, why not mm the pulpit also? 
by hired mourners, in all their outward trappings rhe wearing of mourning, for which black 
of woe, without the slightest spark of feeling to | £@rments are especially designed, by private in- 
justify such a garb, is one of the things that| dividuals, stands on totally different grounds, but 
stand in great need of reform. It is natural, of | appears to me to be equally at variance with 
course, that they who have lost a beloved object, | Propet Christian feeling and Christian duty. It 
should desire every decent attention paid to the | there be real sorrow at the loss of a relative ot 
interment of its remains ; and when, in a country | friend, there can be no need of a change of gar- 
funeral in England, one sees a long train of re-| ments to evince this, as it will be sufficiently 
lations, kindred, friends, and neighbors, among | “pparent in every act and word. If there be no 
whom the deceased passed an honorable life, fol-| real sorrow, which often happens, the covering 
lowing his remains, without pay, and from pure | the hat or bonnet with folds of crape, and putting 
respect to his virtues, to the grave, the effect on | ©@ lugubrious apparel, with a laughing heart. 
all is wholesome and beneficial; but a set of | and longing impatiently for the day of putting it 
reckless undertaker’s men in London, affecting | off, is the height of mockery. In either case, 
the “inky suits” of the deepest sorrow, and using | therefore, it is useless. To the poor the custom 
white handkerchiefs to dry their pretended tears, | 18 extremely onerous, as it often happens that 
going to the grave with a “solemn step and they are unable, without great inconvenience, to 
slow,” and hurrying back from it at a brisk trot, | Pay. for an entire change of dress for all the 
the men seated on the outside of the hearse, family ; and yet their desire not to seem wanting 
laughing and jesting in their black scarfs and| in customary respect to the deceased is so strong, 
cloaks—quarrelling sometimes for the division of| that it overcomes their prudence, and they con 
the silk bands and gloves, and ending the day in tract debts for funeral expenses and mourning, 
a drinking bout, paid for out of the wages earned which it takes the small surplus of years of labor 


the flames of love, as a whole-burnt offering to 
Christ; and oh! how many who profess Chris- 
tiamity, are unacquainted, experimentally, with 
this work upon their souls!” 
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FUNERAL POMP AND MOURNING HABITS. 


by their hire as mourners, is a sight altogether 
revolting—and can never be witnessed by any 
reflecting person without feelings of pain and dis- 
gust. 

On the subject of mourning dresses, even when 
worn by the relatives of the deceased, I cannot 
but think that the custom is wholly unsuited to 
a Christian people. It has always seemed to me 
that black is the most inappropriate color for the 
dress of a minister of religion, if, by its adoption, 
it is intended to convey ideas of sorrow or sadness; 
because every office and exercise of religion 
ought to be joyous and cheerful, and the minis- 
ters of religion ought to be amongst the happiest 


ito repay. To the rich the custom is also disad- 

vantageous ; there is as much formal pride and 
consideration of fashion in the choosing and 
wearing mourning garments as any other ; and 4 
supposed sorrowing widow, or parent, discussing 
with a milliner the cut and make up of a set of 
“weeds,” as they are called, is anything but 
beneficial to the discipline of the mind and heart. 
and anything but desirable as an example. Fash- 
ionable mourning and deep sorrow seem to have 
no natural connection ; for true grief would more 
willingly dispense with all outward forms of 
show. 





* This applies, of course, to Episcopalian 8 
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But another, and still higher consideration| don, occasionally finding an opportunity of in- 


against the use of mourning garments at the death | forming his family that he was still safe from his 
of those we love, is, that it has a tendency to feed | perseeutors. Young Isaac’s grandmother was the 


and indulge a sorrow, which we ought rather to 
combat and destroy. The noble sentiment of 
Job, which we have incorporated into our funeral 
service— 


“Tne Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away, 
Blessed be the name of the Lord,” 


is that by which we should always be animated, 
under this, as under every other calamity. If we 
believe in the existence of another and a better 
world, and have reasonable hope that our departed 
friend is gone there before us, we ought surely 
to rejoice, rather than repine on his account ; and 
be filled with hope, rather than despair, on our 
own. A mother who parts with a son or 
daughter going to another country, if she be-| 
lieves it to be for their undoubted benefit, though 
she may feel a pang at parting, does not pro- 
long her sorrow by wearing mourning garments | 
for a year; and then, when the custom of| 
the world is satisfied, plunging into all the} 
gaieties of life, as if no such event had ever hap- 
pened. Nor should we, who profess that death 
is but the portal to a happier state of being, | 
lament and mourn, when those we love are called 
upon to pass through it. The truth is, that we} 
have been too long accustomed to look on religion | 
and the grave with the sombre feelings of pagans 
without hope. Christianity teaches a very dif- | 
ferent course—and when we fully comprehend its 
beauties, and make our lives conformable to its | 
precepts, we shall learn to rejoice, rather than to 
mourn, over the translation of friends and kindred | 
from earth to heaven— J. S. Buckingham’s | 


widow of a sea captain, who perished in a naval 
battle, and she would entertain her grandson 


with the stories of his vonderful exploits and 
deeds of valor, which exited in the lad chival- 
rous emotions. At last the persecuted non- 
conformist was allowed to return to his family, 
and enjoy the promise of his son’s fast develop- 
ing talents and virtues. Always a dutiful and 
blameless child, in his fifteenth year Isaac’s ap- 
prehension of the Gospel became so distinet,and 
his love to the Saviour so influential, as to mark 
to his own mind the commencement of personal 
Christianity. A friend offered to send him to 
the University, if he would study for the Church ; 


| but he preferred the faith of his fathers—and in 


his seventeenth year he went to study at the Dis- 
senting Academy of Newington, now almost a 
part of London. These Academies were most 
simple and unostentatious, but how thorough will 
be seen from the following extract : 

“The inexorable bell rang at five in the morn- 
ing, and the hours of prime were devoted to He- 
brew and Jewish antiquities, Euclid and As- 
tronomy, Locke on the Understanding, and 
Heereboord’s Logic. Divinity lectures were in- 
terspersed with theses and discussions on contro- 
vertible points; and, as a preparation for the 


sermons, and the arts of communication were 
largely cultivated. During ‘school hours’ the 
language was Latin, and a respectable scholar- 
ship must have been required in order to render 
the Hebrew Bible into Greek, as was the custom 
under some tutors.” 





Travels in Be lyium, the Rhine, Switzerland, and 
Holland, vol. i. pp. 381-385. 


—~+ 
ISAAC WATTS. 


In the gloomy reign of James II. the most 
diligent boy in the Grammar School of South- 
ampton, was a little Puritan. So tiny that he 
would hardly have passed for eleven years of age, 
he was so grave and good as to be at once a 
model and a reproof to his sturdier classmates ; 
and although in repose, there was nothing pecu 
liarly interesting in his pale face, with its promi- 
nent cheek bones, and a forehead far from lofty, 
the moment that some hard question posed the | 
form, the sparkling eye and the slight nervous | 
figure quivering with the pent up answer, be- 
trayed the genius and the scholar. The circum- 
stances of his family gave him a thoughtfulness 
and sedateness beyond his companions. While 
he was but a baby, his father was thrown into 
prison for frequenting conventicles, and on sunny 
days his mother would bring him in her arms 
and sit on a stone near the cell of her husband. 
Afterwards, while the boy was at school, the 
father was a fugitive, hiding somewhere in Lon- 








Isaac Watts was born a poet; his ancestors 
were musical ; his father, a man of taste and in- 
telligence, was given to versing, and when he 
kept boarding-school his wife used to beguile the 
rainy afternoons by offering the pupils a prize for 
the best poetical composition. Isaac gained the 
copper medal once, when seven or eight years 
old, by the following rather saucy couplet ; 

“| write not for a farthing, but to try 
How I your farthing writers can outvie.” 

The natural seriousness of his character was 
increased by the darkness of the times in which 
he lived, and his profound views of Divine jus- 
tice and man’s depravity, while a source of 
anxiety to himself, must have greatly helped to 
fit him for the work to which Providence had 
called him. “ As the story of Rembrandt in the 
mill teaches that nobody ean paint light so well 
as one who has been accustomed to look at it from 
the darkness, so no one can be a Christian psalm- 
ist who has not thought profoundly, and in some 
form or other been, like the ‘Chief Musician,’ 
‘a man of sorrow, and acquainted with grief.’ ” 
The origin of his book of hymns is interesting 
and singular. The collection used in the church 


direct work of the ministry, the composition of 
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in which he worshipped, and in which his father 

was deacon, did not satisfy the devout longing | 
and poetic craving of the young student-poet, and | 
on his hinting his discontent, he was challenged to | 


produce something better. Accordingly the next | 
Sunday, services were concluded with 

stanzas beginning, “ Behold the glories 
Lamb.” 


the six 
of the 
Even more remarkable than the com- | 
position of the hymn is the alacrity with which | 
it is said to have been received. The attempt 
was an innovation, and the poet was the prophet 
of their own country; but to the devotional in- | 
stincts of the worshippers so welcome was the 
‘new song,” that they entreated the author to 
repeat the service—till, the series extending 
week after week, a sufficient number had been 
contributed to form the basis of a book. In| 
1707 Watts committed to the press his “ Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs,” and about ten years after, 
‘The Psalms of David, imitated in the language 
of the New Testament.” Almost a century and | 
a half has passed since these volumes were first 
published, yet nothing has appeared to dim their 
lustre—as yet nothing threatens to supe srsede 
them. With their doctrinal fulness, their sacred 
fervor, their lyric grandeur, they stand alone— | 
by dint of native sovereignty overtopping all | 
their fellows. In particular features the “y may 
be occasionally surpassed. Felt and loved alike | 
by all—the Northamptonshire peasants were 
melted to tears by hearing them read, and the | 
little climbing boy sung in a chimney, 
‘The sorrows of the mind 
Be banished from this place, 
Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 

But for any book, or verse, or devotional manu- | 
al, there is reserved an ordeal more trying than | 
the suffrage of a public assembly, or the criti- 
cisms of an ecclesiastical committee. The Book 
of books excepted, there is little authorship that 
we care for in the sick room, or which we can 
tolerate on the verge of eternity. But so essen- | 
tially Scripture al are the sentiment and sayings 
which, in this case, metre has mnaes to make 
memorable, and so near the better country must 
the author have been when he first felt their in- 
spiration, that, like bright shape s, or balmy airs | 
blown seaward from the exotic shore, some of 
their holiest breathings seem indigenous to Em- 
manuel’s land, and can only be fully understood 
in the confines of heaven. 





“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.”’ 
“ Jesus, my God! I know his name, 
His name is all my trust; 
Nor will he put my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hopes be lost.’? 


With such accents as these what multitudes 


| of the flock. 


| was it with Isaac Watts. 


jand Lady 





pilgrims have approached the “ Land of pure | valley. 


de slight,” 


mur in their hearts, how often have survivors sung, 
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“Why do we mourn departing friends ? 
Or shake at death’s alarms ? 

Tis but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to his arms.” 

The last time the Christian psalmist took up 
‘his lyre was to entertain and instruct the lambs 
Arrived at middle life, a bachelor, 
a student and an invalid, it might have been sup- 
posed that he would have lost his interest in 
children, if he did not find their company an irri- 
tation and a trouble. But as long as the heart iy 
green—as long as it retains aught of the poet’s 
ingenuousness, or of the Master’s graciousness, it 
will try to secure some leisure for the little ones ; 
it will survey them with tender and sympathizing 


reminiscences, and will seek resuscitate 


to its 
earlier self in order to commune with them. So 


He felt that his mental 
harvest had been reaped, and fancied that with his 
powers it was coming to the sear and yellow leaf. 
But there was still the Michaelmas summer. It 
brought out again some blossoms of the spring; 
it revealed some birds of passage that had not 
taken flight; and for the sake of the children he 
caged the birds, and made a posy of the flowers, 
and he has left them in his 
“ Moral ” songs. 

Dr. Watts was tutor a short time, and then in 
his 24th year became the pastor of a C ongrega- 
tional Church in London. This pastorate he held 
till his death, but for more than thirty years with 
the assistance of a colleague. A great part of 
his life was spent in the family of Sir Thomas 
Abney, who, as he was recovering from 
a severe nervous fever, tempted him out to their 
charming retreat of Theobalds and made him 
prisoner for life, converting a week’s visit into a 
delightful detention of five and thirty years. 


‘Divine” and 
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From Bonar's Land of Promise. 
BETHANY-——LEAVING 
March 10th, 1856.—Rose a little 
after six, for a farewell walk to Bethany, as we 
are to leave for the north in the afternoon. The 
morning was cloudy, but not cold; and though 


JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem, 


lrain threate ned, no shower found its way down. 


Instead of going out at the Jaffa gate, which 
was the nearest, I turned to the left, keeping 
within the walls, and passing along the well-paved 
courts of the Armenian Convent, I soon found 
myself at the houses of the lepers, from which, 
turning to the right, 1 made my way out by the 


Zion-gate, which j is hard by these wretched « dwel- 


lings ‘of disease. These poor creatures are not 
| confined either to their houses or to their special 
quarter of the city. At whatever hour we might 
happen to go out at the Jaffa-gate, we were sure 
to find some of them sitting on the heaps of rub- 
bish that line the road which leads down into th 


They looked very miserable, ill- ~* 


and with tears in their eyes, but no mur-| and sickly, as well as wasted in face, or foot, 


hand. They did seem very loathsome, and often 


FRIENDS’ 
reminded us of the scriptural allusions to this 
disease, which of all others is the saddest, but 
fullest type of the infinite evil,sin. They were 
certainly in a sense “ without the camp” 
xiii. 46); for their huts were against 
close by the gate, and the °y in 
ways sat outside 


( Lev. 
the wall 
be eging alms al- 


their upper lip ; their heads were not bare ; their 
clothes, though ragged, were not exactly “ rent;” 

and their cry was not, “ unclean, unclean,” but 
“backshish, backshish.” In former times their 
abodes seem to have been much in the same sit- 
uation as at present; for in the narrative of the 
siege of Samaria, we are told “there were four | 
leprous men at the entering in of the gate,” 
Kings vii. 3) ;* and, our Lord’s journe) y to 
Jerusalem, we read that as he entered intoa cer- 


But there was no covering of 


} we are leaving. 
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At three o'clock, Mr. Poynder and I were 
ready to start. We set out (Mr. Valentiner ac- 
companying us), leaving the others to follow, as 
we supposed, with the dragoman, and expecting 
to reach E]-Bireh about five, where we are told 
our tents, which, left some hoursago, are to be 
pitched for the night. We turn our faces north- 
wards, and passing by the tombs of the Kings, 
we ascend the slope of Scopus. The afternoon 
is gloomy, and the sky heavy, but there are no 
mists to bar the view on any side. Once and 
again we turn round to gaze on the scene which 
The sunshine is shut out from 
it, and it looks sad. The clouds hang thickly 
over it, not in belts or masses, with blue “be tween, 


but in one low smothering stretch of curtain, 


|which throws its gloom upon roof and wall, till 


tain village there met him ten men that were|the city seems more like a grave-yard than the 


lepers ” Luke 12 . 


XVii. 


Passing down Mount Zion, and crossing the | 


Kedron near Absalom’s pillar, I 
the way to Bethany, noticing again on the right 
the withered fig-tree which had alre ady attracted | 
my eye. I soon reached Bethany, but did not 
enter it, not wishing to encounter either its dogs 
or its dirt. My eye wandered over all parts of 
it, and marked the varied hill-slopes which rise 


around, as well as the thic kly planted fruit-trees 
in which it is embowered. 
from all sides now, 


was soon on | 


T have looked on it | 


and seen it in all varieties of | double shadow over the scene ; 


abode of living men, and an air of still melan- 
‘holy shades the features of the “ joyous city. 
To the right, the far ridges of Moab looked 
| like hills of sackcloth, and the nearer mount of 
Olives more disconsolate than ever. To the left, 
| Nebi Samuel rose in spectral isolation, and to the 


}south, Rephaim stretched away in gloomy level, 


half-hid by the battlements of the city. The 
ridge of Mar Elias of course shut out Bethlehem, 
| but we could guess where it lay, not far out of 
sight. It might be that our feelings threw a 
but the day was 


light and shape; in sunrise, noon, and sunset ;| of that silent dulness which could not fail to give 
veiled with the cloud or basking in the sun ; and la peculiar aspect to each object around. 
in each of these it presents the same aspect of | 


lone ly be; auty. 


It is the perfection of retire- 
ment and repose. 


I have seen nothing before or 
since at all to be compared with it, save Nazareth, 
which, in some respects, is not unlike it. 
leaving, I went to the old high ruin 

house of Lazarus, and there stood for a little, 
marking the different parts of the house, and | 


picking up the wild-flowers that grew amid the | “Overthrown by strangers,” i 
Leaving this house, I struck upwards | upon its walls. 


ruins. 


through some fields, or rather orchards, where I 
gathered a few olive-leaves and almond-blossoms, 


| of the wondrous city. 


| city. 
Before 
called the | 


| not of the Jew. 


Here we stood in silence, taking our last look 
We were Gentiles from 
vazing on the desolations of a Jewish 
Yet where were the tokens of its Jewish 

Nowhere. Cupolas and _ minarets, 
churches and mosques, all spoke of the Gentile, 
Not a trace of Israel was there. 
No banner of any of the tribes floats yonder. 
is the doom written 


a far land 


origin? 


(Isa. 1. 7). 
Over these walls the Jew from the far land 
| comes to mourn ; nor is he too proud to show his 


to preserve, in after years, the memory of the ‘i. grief; or rather his grief is too great to be hidden. 


scene, 


Then, taking a last look of Beth: any, I 
hastened downward od soon struck into the old 
road. [meant to have madea complete farewell 
circuit of the different places within reach, going 
round by Siloam and Gethsemane. But the 
clouds threate ned , and the morning was pretty 
far advanced. So I contented myself with a dis- 
tant look, Gethse mane farthest off, Siloam and 
the King’s gardens nearer at hand. I bade them 
all farewell, and again ascending the hill, return- 
ed, as [ went out, “by the Zion gate, about half- 
past e1 ight. 
The forenoon was spent in packing and is pay- 


ing some last visits. Leaving Jerusalem is like 
leaving home. 


* Of these four lepers, perhaps Gehazi was one, and 
he events which followed might bring about his in- 
roduction to the king, mentioned in the next chapter. 


Besides, he can afford to humble himself thus 
publicly, for the very humiliation is the witness 
of mighty days and ‘deeds, as well as the antici- 
pation of things mightier still. Other nations 
hide their grief, and try to forget their calamities 
Assyria has buried he srs, for disasters 
written on her cylinders or obelisks. 
done the same. 
ble themselves. 


are 
Egypt has 
They cannot afford so to hum- 
Israel only keeps public record 
of his darkest reverses; and the fatal “ ninth of 
Ab” is celebrated as duly, as if it were the anni- 
versary of some noble victory.* 

But the day i is far spent, so we must move on 


not 


* The ninth of Ab or tenth of August is said to be 
the day of the destruction of the temple by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the day of its destruction by Titus, the day of 
the slaughter of 600,000 Jews by Hadrian. 
brew Review, vol. ii. p. 288; vol. iii. p. 88. 


See He- 
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Yet this seems hart 1 to do. Meals and niin 
look! “The eye is not satisfied with seeing.” 
At last we turn round, and ride slowly down the | 
slope that hides Jerusalem from view. 

No man who has visited Jerusalem will ever 
forget his first look of it or his last. 

We now passed into the large hollow on the 
other side of Scopus. How well fitted for the 
encampment of a mighty army! It is spacious, 
ind de fended by rising ‘grounds. On many ac- 
counts it is just such a spot as a skilful general 
would fix upon for his legions. How often in 
the course of our stay in Jerusalem, had we gazed 
upon this hill and tried to imagine the scenes of 
skirmish and battle that had taken pl ace upon its 
side or at its foot! Up and down its grey slopes | 
the waves of war had flowed and reflowed, month 
after month, reddening the soil. Never had 
Rome found such a vigor of endurance and re- 
sistance ; > hever had a nation showed such de *spe- 
rate strength of will, and such appalling bravery. 
Famine, faction, and the sword, had weakened, 
divided, decimated them; yet not a foot was| 
yielded, and not a cheek grew pale. Walls fell, 
towers were sapped, ramparts were scaled, the | 
legions poured in like the full tide; yet, in the| 
midst of fire, and smoke, and ruin, and blood, | 
stood the gaunt remnant ; and the unmailed Jew 
weary with fight and watching, wasted with fa-| 
mine and woe, once and again cleared the breach | 
= F the foe, and swept back, as with the rush of| 

e hurricane, the mailed legions of Italy to their | 
come upon the well-known hill, till even the 
hardiest general spoke of raising the siege, and 
retiring before a race of men so reckless of life 

nd sO devoid of fear. 

[t is plain, even from the account of Josephus, 
who does not favor nor flatter his countrymen, 
that the Roman soldiers, were thoroughly terri- 
fied by the bravery of the Jews, and that, had it 
not been for Titus, they would have fled from 
Je rusalem again, as they had already done some 
ime before, under Cestius. 
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THE 


and arduous mission of 


Kansas Inp1Ans.—The self- 


our friend Thomas 


denying 
H. 
Kansas, having 
Friends 


in many places, they will be interested in hearing 


Stanley amongst the Indians of 


received the kind attention and aid of 


that he and his family continue at their post, en- 
deavoring to promote the welfare of the poor 
borigines. He has settled about one mile south 
the line, and six miles from the south-east 
the 
up about thirty acres of prairie and planted nearly 
t! 


sorner of Reservation, where he has broken 


whole with corn, pumpkins, melons, beans, | 


| tercourse of Thomas H. 


| ling a pony for lumber to build a house. 
|is encouraging. 


_| they had come to see us and were glad. 


settlers 
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leg alll of which look quite promising. He i 


| anxious to erect an addition to his small dwelling 


| the present autumn, to accommodate a school the 


coming winter, but lacks the means. The in- 
Stanley with the Indians 
appears to be almost daily. Many of them have 
planted corn, but so much of it has been des- 
troyed by the high waters, that it is feared there 
will be great suffering amongst them for want of 


food. 


“One of the chiefs,” says T. H.S 


, ina recent 


|letter, “has encamped near us, and appears 


anxious to live as we do. His wife brought some 


flour a few days since and desired my wife to 


| teach her how to make light bread, and he cam 


He also talked of sel- 
This 
L feel anxious to do all T ean, 
habits of 


himself to learn to mow. 


with propriety, to encourage them in 
industry. 

A few days ago we were visited by several of 
the principal chiefs, who said, it being a fine day 
They 
recollected that I visited them last spring and 
talked about They said 


the Commissioner to 


a school, farming, &c. 


| they had been waiting for 


come and fix matters better about their land; 


that the whites were settling all over their land, 
and if the Indians went to cut timber the white 
did not like it. of them had 
planted corn, but it was in danger of being des- 
troyed by the oxen and other stock of the white 
men. 


Some 


They were anxious to have their lands to 
When 
these were fixed they would help me about a 


themselves, and to know the boundaries 
school. They said they loved us, and were all 
glad that we were here. They wished me to 
write soon to the Commissioner of Indian affairs, 
urging him to have things settled relative to their 
Reservation.” 


The position of Thomas H. Stanley is evidently 


| one that will afford him opportunities of render- 


ing essential aid to the Indians in various im- 
portant respects, but it should be remembered 
that an undertaking of this kind requires frequent 
pecuniary assistance. We trust there are many 
who are willing to contribute of their abundance, 
or of that with which they have been blessed. 
|The Editor will gladly take charge of any funds, 
whether in small or large amounts, or contribu- 
tions may be sent by mail, addressed to Thomas 
H. Stanley, Orleans P. O., Breckenridge Co., K T 
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REMOVAL OF XE- 
virew.—By reference to the first page of this 
number—which commences our TWELFTH vol- 


THE OFFICE OF Pacees’ 


ame—it will be seen that the office of publication | 
has been removed to No. 109 North Tenth street, 
where the letters of our Agents and Correspond- 


nts should, in future, be directed. 

The book store of “ The Association of Friends 
for the diffusion of Useful and Religious Know- 
ledge,” and the Agency for Haverford College, 
will be in the same building. 


thi 


Friends visiting | 
city and desiring information relative to these 
institutions, or on other subjects, are respectfully | 
invited to call at the rooms. 


+ tom 


Maretep, at Back Creek Meeting of Friends, on the 
26th ult., Natwan, son of Aaron and Nancy Hill, (the | 
latter deceased,) to Emeting, daughter of John and 

y Phillips, all of Grant County, Indiaca. 

——, At Friends’ Meeting, Fairmount, on the 
25th ult., Exunwoop Harstey, son of Ira and Rebecca 
Haisley, a member of Oak Ridge Monthly Meeting, to 
Mutcent, daughter of Iredel Rush, of Back Creek | 
Monthly Meeting. 

At Friends’ Meeting, Nettle Creek, Wayne | 
Indiana, on 23d of 6th month last, Witsos 


Dexxis to Lyp1a Reynoups, both of Springfield Month- 
Meeting 


County, 


— ~ 


Diep, near Richland, Iowa, on the 13th ult., Joen G. 
HvuTcuin, in the 64th year of his age, after an illness 
of over two months, which he bore with Christian 
fortitude and patient resignation. 

He was a kind and faithful husband, a tender and | 

affectionate father, and seldom allowed an opportunity 
to pass without kindly admonishing those who were 
too negligent in Christian duties. He was a daily 
reader of the Holy Scriptures, and frequently sought 
retirement to indulge in serious thoughts and medita- | 
tions. His family and friends deeply mourn his de- 
parture, but are comforted with the consoling evi- | 
‘ence that their loss is his eternal gain. 
At St. Albans, Maine, on the 4th of 7th mo. 
last, Irene Estes, aged 38 years and 7 months. She 
was the wife of Stillman Estes, and daughter of our 
aged friends James and Hannah Jones. 

Her sickness, of some length, was borne with great 
Christian patience, and from many expressions she 
was favored to drop in regard to her prospects, her 
sorrowing friends have the blessed consolation that 
he now reaps a rich reward fora life of innocence 
and meekness. She was a beloved member of St. 
Albans Monthly Meeting, Maine. 


$ 


At the residence of her brother-in-law, Ellis 
Barrett, in Highland County, Ohio, the 6th of 8th mo., 
358, MarGaret Lapp, daughter of Jacob and Eliza- | 
beth Ladd, (deceased,) in the 52d year of her age ; an 
esteemed member of Fairfield Monthly Meetirg. 
She was of a meek and quiet disposition, mani‘est- | 
'y her life and conversation strong attachment to 
the doctrines of the gospel, although her health was 
too delicate for several years to allow her to attend 
our religious meetings. She was closely confined, by 
* scrofulous disease, to her room and bed for the last | 
six months of her life, and at times endured very great 
sufferiog, which she bore with Christian patience and 
resignation, manifesting no desire for her life to be 





res 


| has healed my soul, 


| of 
| Johnson, in the 48th year of her ege, a member of 
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| prolonged ; coven times remarking that she saw 
nothing in her way, that all was peace, and that she 
desired above all to be preserved in patience to the 
end, to wait with composure till her change came 
And thus she calmly and peacefully passed away. 

Diep, In Highland County, Ohio, the 15th of Third 
month, 1858, Ruta Buregss, wife of Daniel Burgess, 
in the 75th year of her age, a valuable and much be- 
loved member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting. 


——, Iu Northampton County, N. C., on the 4th of 
8th mo., Josera J., youngest son of Henry Copeland, 
aged nearly 20 years, a member of Rich Square 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He was under an apprehension that his earthly pil- 
grimage would soon end, and said, “If I am permit- 
ted to recover, with the help of Divine Providence I 
will conduct myself more according to the dictates of 
my own feelings. Although I have never committed 
any bad act, yet I have not lived in accordance with 
the requirements of Divine truth. I have neglected 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, which I regret 
very much, though for the last few months I have 


| read them attentively, with a prayerful heart te my 


Saviour for pardon.” He then said to his father, 
“father, pray for me, and tell my brothers and sisters 
that I love them dearly, also my relatives, that nothing 


| may remain between them but love.” 


The night previous to his departure he seemed 
more calm, and on his two brothers entering his room, 
who had recently lost their wives, he said, “1 have 
been in company with your dear ones in Heaven, and 
the gute stands open for my entrance, where all is 
| pure and white.” 

On his physicians asking him to take 
cine, he replied, 
for me; 


some medi- 
“No, you bave done all you can do 
you must submit to the Physician above, who 
and who will soon take me to 
himself.” He said to one of his sisters, “‘O, dear sis- 
ter, I feel easy, sorrow and pain are nearly over; I 
want you all to prepare for a change like this. I 
hope I have said enough to satisfy you all that it is 
well with me.” Soon after he calmly passed away. 

, On the 4th of the 6th mo., last, Janz, wife 
Aaron Shaw, and daughter of Elijah and Ann 


West Union Monthly Meeting, Indiana, after a pro- 
tracted illness of more than a year, during which she 


| passed through much bodily suffering, which she 


bore with patience and Christian resignation, resign- 
ing her all into the hands of her Maker, to whom fer- 
vent prayer frequently ascended. Feeling that the 
time of her departure was approaching, she had her 
children called around her, and affectionately bid 
them her last farewell, earnestly exhorting them to 
choose the Lord for their portion. 

, At the residence of his son Jacob Guyer, on 
the 4th of 6th mo., last, Naruan Guyer, a member of 
Deep River Monthly Meeting, in Guilford County, 
North Carolina. 

He was born and brought up a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, from which he was disowned on ac- 
count of his marriage. When quite advanced in years 
he joined another religious denomination ; but after 
some time spent with them, found he could not be one 
with them, and ceased from attending their meetings. 

When upwarda of eighty years of age, he felt con- 
strained to apply for admission among Friends, and 
|his request was cordially received and cheerfully 
granted, Though now quite infirm, he attended our 
meetings diligently, according to his ability, with re- 
markable solemnity of deportment and countenance. 
He was often heard to lament his mis- spent time, 
deeply regretting that he had not in the vigor of life 
borne his part in the service of Society. He conversed 
freely with his friends and relations on the subject of 
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his departure, which he was assured was near at forethought. was ‘the means of opening their way, 
hand, saying that his mind was calm and easy, and | and of their being at once comfort: ably located 


that he felt perfectly resigned to his Maker’s will. 

Diep, At the residence of her son-in-law, John R. 
Guyer, Resecca Bearp, a member of Deep River 
Monthly Meeting, Guilford County, N. C., on the 21st 
of 7th mo., 1858, in the 81st year of her age. 


months that her time here was short, and in the early 
part of her last illness had the family summoned to 
her bedside, and after exhorting each member to do 
the best they could, and try to prepare to go where 
she was going, bade them all farewell, saying she felt 
fully resigned, and was only waiting her Lord’s will. 
, At the residence of his daughter, in this city, 
on the 3d of 8th mo. last, JonatHan Tyson, in the 85th 


year of his age, a member of the Northern District 
Monthly Meeting. 


ee 


A Special Meeting of the Committee to Superintend 
the Boarding School at West Town, will be held in 
Philadelphia on 6th day, the 17th of 9th mo., at 4 
o'clock, P. M. 


Davip Roserts, Clerk. 


8th mo. 28, 1858.—2t. 


+ +e 


A SINGING MOUSE. 


One of these little animals inhabits our office. 
For several years past he has made his home in 
it. He has become ve ry familiar with all hands, 
and in broad daylight he can be seen playing 
around the feet of the compositors, or dancing 
about the cases, seemingly as little apprehensive 
of danger as if snugly away in his nest. The 
paste-cup is his de light: but he never objects 
to a bit ofc ie or fruit, with which his admirers 
occasionally supply him. He is a most remark- 
able little animal. A piece of cake puts him in 
high glee, and when he has devoured it, he gets 
in a corner and sings like a canary bird, his notes 
being sweet and melodious. Sometimes he will 
sing for an hour without intermission. He isa 
general favorite—does what he pleases’ with im- 
punity—and is regarded as a sort of fixture in 
the office. Even while we are writing he is 
playing on the table, and is so tame that he suf- 
fers himself to be handled without any show of 
fear.— Cumberland Telegraph. 


— )rm 


At an Adjourned Mee ting for Suff rings, held 
[in London | the 15th of Fifth Month, 1858. 
Report of the Committee on the Visit of our friends 
Grover Kemp and his Companions, to some of the 

West India Islands. 

Grover Kemp, with his companions, William 
Holmes and Caleb R. Kemp, embarked on board 
the mail steam-packet Atrato, on the 2nd of 
Tenth month last, and after a passage in which 
they encountered some severe weather, they were 
favored to land at English Harbor, Antigua, 
an island with a population of 36,000, on the 
19th of the same month. 





in private apartments. A knowledge of their 
arrival soon spread, and they received early calls 


from a Moravian and a W esleyan Missionary, 


She | who were cordially willing that the y should hav. 
had seemed to be under an impression for some/the free use of thei 


ir Chapels. They held the 
first meeting at Parham, on First- day, in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, and it was very largely at- 
tended. On the following First- day a large and 
good meeting was held in the Wesle eyan Chapel 
in the city called “St.” John’s. During the 
course of their stay on this Island—about four 
weeks,—meetings were held at all the Moravian 
Stations in the country districts, nine in number, 
and from the missionaries belonging to this body 
they received much kind attention. The meet- 
ings were well attended, and were composed, al- 
most without exception, of the negro race. [i 
was very interesting to witness the quiet that 
prevailed during the time of silence ; and striking 
to observe the attention given to what was com- 
municated. In the course of their tarriance in 
Antigua, they visited several schools, principally 
those belonging to the Moravians, in most of 
which Grover Kemp addressed the children 
The attention paid by this body to education is 
very satisfactory; and the bright and intelligent 
countenances of the negro children clearly indi- 
cated that there was no want of capacity. They 
also paid a visit to the Mico Institution fo1 
training young men as teachers. It is open t 
all denominations from any of the islands ad- 
jacent, and there is accommodation for twenty 
pupils; it appeared to our friends to be under ex- 
cellent management, and calculated to be very 
useful in the supply of young men qualified t 
take the charge of schools. The want of suitable 
teachers is felt in many of the Islands. 

It was interesting tu them to learn, that the 
legislature of the Island had made a grant of 
£1000 per annum for educational purposes, and 
that it was placed at the disposal of a board ot 
management very fairly chosen; so that there 
was a prospect of each denomination having the 
aid to which their schools were entitled according 
to the provisions of the Act. 

Our friends engaged a small sloop, in which, 
on the 17th of Eleventh month, they crossed to 
Montserrat, an island containing 7,000 inhabit- 
ants, where they held two meetings, one in the 
Wesleyan ( ‘hapel at Plymouth, the chief town 
in the Is sland; and the ‘other in a private hous 
on an cotate several miles in the country, th 
proprietor very kindly giving notice to the in- 
habitants of his neighborhood. At the former 
they had the company of several hundred per 
sons, and both mectings were held to satisfaction 
On the 21st they again embarked, and in the eve- 


-They were hove met | ning reached Nevis, an island containing 10,000 
by a person who had been interested in their be- inhabitants. 


On this island they met the same 


half by their friend Edwin O. Tregelles, who|kind reception, and the Wesleyan Missionaries 


had written to him by the previous mail. 


This! made the way easy for the accomplishment of 
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what appeared to be required. Here four meet- 
ings were held in different parts of the Island,— 
one in Charlestown and three in the country. 
There being no carriages to be hired, their friends 
were kind in conveying them from place to place. 
After a stay of eight days, the way opened to 
proceed, and they again engaged another small | 
sloop, in which they proceeded to “ St.” Kitt’s, 
an island having a population of 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, and landed at Basseterre, the chief town of 
the Island. Having been kindly furnished by| 
their friends in the other islands, with letters of 
introduction to some of the missionaries here, | 
they found an open door both among the Mora- 
vians and Wesleyans. Two meetings were held | 
on First-day, the 6th of Twelfth month; one at'| 
Dieppe Bay, and the other at Sandy Point ; both | 
meetings were large and satisfactory. The fol-| 
lowing First-day two other meetings were held 
in Wesleyan Chapels; one about six miles in the 
country, and the other in the town of Basseterre, 
—a good meeting,—nearly a thousand persons | 
were present. They also received great attention 
from their Moravian friends, who kindly conveyed 
them from place to place; and good meetings 
were held at Bethesda, Eastridge, Bethel, and 
at a school-room in a village about two miles in 
the country, concluding with a satisfactory meet- 
ing in their large house at Basseterre. In this 
island there was great freedom in attending the 
meetings ; in nearly every instance large numbers | 
were present, and it must be thankfully acknow- | 
ledged that the Lord was near. The Moravians| 
are paying great attention to the education of the 
poor children, and our dear friends visited several ! 
of their large schools, which appeared to be con- 
ducted with care; difficulty is experienced in| 
meeting with teachers qualified to give instruc-| 
tion, together with a sound training in a moral | 
and religious point of view. The colored men| 
who are trained as teachers, are too apt to be set | 
up by it. The great requirement for the West | 
India Islands, seems to be good teachers for the | 
schools. It was instructive to observe the de- 
votedness of these Christian men to the cause | 
they are engaged in, and striking to observe the 
great improvement that must have taken place 
in the Negro population since emancipation. On 
the 19th of Twelfth month our friends embarked 
on board the steam-packet, and were favored on 
the 21st to land safely at Barbadoes, an island 
which has a population of 130,000. 

The knowledge of their being in the West 
Indies had preceded them, and they met a cor- 
dial reception, both from the Moravian and Wes- 
leyan ministers. In the course of a few days, 
they succeeded in arranging for the holding of 
twelve meetings in different parts of the Island,— 
two for the city and ten in the country,—four of 
them in the Moravian meeting-houses, and the 
rest in the Wesleyan. This plan seemed to em- 
brace nearly the whole Island, and although it 
was to our dear friend a trial to make prospective! 
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arrangements for the holding of so many meet- 
ings, circumstances seemed to render it unavoid- 
able. The first meeting was held on Sixth-day 
evening, the 25th. There was a large gathering 
of about 800 persons, and it was a favored time. 

Meetings were also held at Sharon, Mount 
Tabor, and Clifton Hill, which were satisfactory 
opportunities. Our friends were at a meeting 
on a First-day morning, at Payne’s Bay, where 
they met a very interesting assembly of people ; 
the house was well filled, and the meeting ended 
well. From thence they went on towards Speight’s 
Town, visiting on the way the spot that is still 
known as the Quaker’s burial-ground. They 
were hospitably entertained at the Wesleyan 
Mission-house in the town, and in the evening 
had a very large and crowded meeting, many 
standing outside; it was remarkably quiet con- 
sidering the large number present. In the after- 
noon of Second-day they went on to Hope, about 
six miles further, where they were again favored 
with a large and good meeting. 

They had four other meetings in the country, 
all of which were well attended. On First-day, 
the 10th, a good meeting was held at James 
Street Wesleyan Chapel, in Bridgetown, where 
it was thought about 1,600 persons were present; 
n the following First-day a meeting was 
held in the other Wesleyan Chapel in that city. 
Much order and quiet prevailed in these large 
meetings, which were seasons owned by the 
Great Head of the Church, and it was truly com- 
forting, and cause for great thankfulness, that on 
leaving Barbadoes, our dear friend was favored 
to be peaceful, not feeling so much as the weight 
of a feather upon him. 

The Moravians and Wesleyans are both pay- 
ing considerable, and it is believed increased 
attention to education. Here also there is aid, 
from the Island government, for schools; but the 
funds are chiefly under the management of the 
Episcopalians, none of the Moravian or Wesleyan 
missionaries being upon the Board. Grover 
Kemp and companions were much interested in 
visiting several ragged schools, lately established, 
in the suburbs of Bridgetown, and conducted by 
the Moravians, where they saw a number of 
Negro children under training, who, but a short 
time previously, had been entirely without in- 
struction. 

The state of Barbadoes differs from that of the 
other islands. The social, moral, and religious 


| condition of the people may not vary much; but 


there is certainly more poverty, a fact which may 
be accounted for from the very large population. 
The late high price of sugar has rather operated 
to the disadvantage of the poor. The planters 
have been so earnest to appropriate every spot of 
ground to the cane, that much fewer vegetables 
have been raised; and thus the laboring class 
have been dependent on foreign supply at a high 
price, instead of being furnished by their em- 
ployers at a moderate rate. 
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This island has made a great advance since 


the day of emancipation: it is expected this year 
to produce 50,000 hogsheads of sugar: whereas, 
in the time of slavery, its produce was only about 
25,000. The estates are, in some instances, 
doubled in value. 

Our friends proceeded by steam-packet to} 
Grenada, an island with a population of 27,000, 
where they landed on First-day morning, the | 
24th. In this island, a very large proportion of’ 
the negro population are Roman Catholics ; the | 
Wesleyans are the only Protestant denomination 
having a mission there, and they have but one | 
resident minister. From this Christian man of 
color they met a most cordial reception. There | 
were only three stations at which meetings could | 
suitably be held, and at each of these, interest- | 
ing congregations assembled. The two in the 
country were not large, but proved satisfactory : 
the meeting in “St.” George was very crowded, | 
and, notwithstanding that large numbers could 
not find seats, it was a very favored opportunity. 
Qur friends had to wait for the steamer on leaving, 
yet as this delay afforded opportunity for inter- 
course with some valuable characters, it was not 
time lost. On First-day, the 7th of Second 
month, they embarked for Trinidad, where they 
landed on the following morning. On this island, 
which was formerly under the Spanish govern- 
ment, it is thought that at least four-fifths of the 
population are Roman Catholics, and there are 
about 8,000 Coolies and Chinese, chiefly the 
former. With the exception of a minister on | 
one estate, nothing is doing for the religious 
instruction of the Coolies. Our friends were 
kindly welcomed by the Wesleyan, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian missionaries. 
not very numerous. With the exception of a 
visit to San Fernando, in which district two 
meetings were held, Grover Kemp’s labors were | 
confined to Port of Spain and its neighborhood, 
where were held six meetings; three of them 
being in the town, at the Wesleyan, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian Chapels. It was understood that a! 
few Roman Catholics were at some of the meet- 
ings, and at most of them a considerable number 
were outside the buildings, who did not come in, 
lest it might come to the knowledge of the Priest. 
They thankfully believe that at all these meet- 
ings best help was near. In the Island of Trini- 
dad there is a government system of secular edu- 
cation in operation; but there is some provision 
for religious instruction by the setting apart of| 
a portion of time for this purpose: the regulations | 
appeared good, but, for want of hearty co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Episcopal and Romish | 
clergy, this part of the instruction is not so well 
carried out as could be desired. 

The Committee feel it to be a cause for thank- 
fulness that strength has been granted of the 
Lord, to perform this work of Christian love; 
and that our dear friends were permitted to re- 


Their stations are 








turn to England in peace and in health. They 
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arrived at Southampton on the 17th of the Third 
month, 185%. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JosIAH FORSTER. 
London, 10th of Fiyth month, 1858. 


tte 
POLYPES. 

If any of our wonder-loving readers will put 
a small phial into his pocket, and stroll through 
some hedge rowed lane or quiet field at the 
sweetest season of the year, he may find food for 
meditation in the results of his walk. Let him 
direct his steps to the side of the first ditch or 
pool in which the water is not fetid, where the 
surface is already mantled over with the verdant 
duck-weed, and where many aquatic plants, 
springing from the bottom, wave their leaves in 
the limpid element. Stooping down on the 
brink, let him lift with his fingers a little of the 
coating of duck-weed, disturbing the water as 
slightly as possible, and then, peeping through 


‘the opening he has made, examine slowly and 


carefully the bottom thus revealed. On the mud 
Le will probably see a good many round knobs 
of jelly, from the size of a turnip seed to that of 


'a pea, of a transparent green hue, and others of 


the same kind adhering to the stalks and under 
surfaces of the leaves of the aquatic plants ;—let 
him select a few of these, place them, with some 
clear water and a fragment of some plant, in his 
phial, and hasten home. He will have obtained 
a creature which, about a century ago, electrified 
the scientific world, and opened up a new and 
most marvellous chapter in the history of Life. 


| It is the Fresh-water Polype. 


The invention of the microscope had given an 
immense impetus to natural science ; and a gal- 
axy of illustrious men had by its means been an- 


| nouneing wondrous facts, the records of which 
| fill the pages of the Philosophical Transactions 


of our own Royal Society, as well as many works 
of great meriv specially devoted to microscopy. 
But yet, when, in 1744, Abraham Trembley of 
Geneva declared what he had seen of this little 
fresh-water animal, this living ball of green jel- 
ly, it was regarded as a thing incredible, and 
even impossible. The facts ‘‘ were so contrary 
to all former experience, and so repugnant to 
every established notion of animal life, that the 
scientific world were amazed; and while the 


| more cautious among naturalists set themselves 


to verify what it was difficult to believe, there 
were mapy who looked upon the alleged facts a8 
impossible fancies. The discoveries of Trem- 
bley were, however, speedily confirmed ; and we 
are now so familiar with the outlines of the his: 
tory of the fresh-water polype, and its marvel- 


. le 
| lous reproductive powers, that we can scarcely 


appreciate the vividness of the sensation felt 
when it was all novel and strange: when the 
leading men of our learned societies were daily 
experimenting on these poor worms, and trans- 
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mitting them to one another from distant creatures are provided. According to Corda, 
countries, by careful posts, and as most precious each tentacle forms a slender membranaceous tube, 
gifts ; and when even ambassadors interested filled with an albuminous substance nearly fluid, 
themselves in sending early intelligence of the| mingled with some oily particles. This sub- 
engrossing theme to their respective courts.” stance, at certain definite points, swells out into 
Let us try to see what Trembley saw. Put | tubercles or dense warts, which run round the 
the phial in a window, and allow it to remain | tentacle in a spiral line. Each wart is furnished 
untouched a while. The balls of jelly have all| with several spine-bearing vesicles, which are 
attached themselves, some to the glass sides, | organs of touch, and with an organ of highly 
some to the plant, but they are balls no longer. | curious structure, which is the weapon of offence. 
Each is a thread of some half-inch in length,| The organ of touch consists of a fine snc, en- 
and about as thick as small twine, adhering by closing another with thicker walls, within which 
one extremity; while from the other radiate,| there is a small cavity. From the upper ex- 
like a star, six slender threads, which are waved | tremity, where the inner and the outer sacs are 
irregularly through the water, thrown into spiral in contact, there projects a long cilium, or fine 
coils or various contortions, elongated, contract- | pointed bristle, which is not retractile, and ap- 
ed, elongated again, slowly or suddenly, and in| pears to be immoveable. 
different degrees. Two or three minute water-| The weapon of offence is placed in the midst 
insects are swimming giddily about; one of them, | of these spines, in the centre of each wart. It 
as he shoots unconsciously by, just touches one | consists of an oval, transparent sac, imbedded in 
of these slender threads. In an instant the play- | the substance of the wart, with its perforated ex- 
ful course is arrested; the little thing strives to | tremity exactly at the surface. At the bottom 
pursue his way, drags the flexible cord that holds | of the interior of the sac there is a body, in shape 
him hither and thither; redoubles his efforts, | resembling a saucer, in the centre of which stands 
pulls away and stretches it till we think it musta smali oval, solid body, bearing on its summit 
break and free him. No! like a skilful angler, | a calcareous dart, pointed at its extremity, and 
the Jelly is but wearying his victim: suddenly | bifid, or sagittate, at its base. This dart can be 
the thread is thrown into corkscrew coils, and | projected at the will of the animal, and again 
the helpless insect is dragged in ; another thread | withdrawn into the sac. When the prehensile 
is brought to bear upon it, and another. Poor| instinct is exerted, the darts are thrust out with 
thing ! “ actum de eo est,” it is all up with him ! | force, and, entering the tissues of the prey, re- 
He is dragged helplessly to the base of the radi- | tain it: while at the same time, in all probability, 
ating threads, and there, in the midst of their a subtile but potent poison is injected, the effects 
circle, an aperture is gaping, which stretches | of which we have already alluded to. 
wider and wider, while the prey is slowly sucked| But this is a modern discovery. The circum- 
in, until it is quite engulphed within the gela-| stance in the economy of these avimals which 
tinous body. | appeared so anomalous, was the mode in which 
But, for some time before this, the prey has| they were both naturally and artificially multi- 
become quite motionless; its struggles, though | plied. They were manifestly animals, yet it was 
violent at first, had soon entirely ceased, and it| found that they could be propagated by slips or 
was evident that a fatal effect had been produced cuttings, like plants! In the warm weather of 
by the mere contact of those slender threads. | summer each polype is observed to shoot forth, 
What is the nature of this subtle venom that| from various parts of its body, little warts, or 
resides in a creature apparently so low in the| knobs, which increase rapidly, until in a few 
scale of being, so simple in structure, and almost | days they assume the form of the parent animal, 
homogeneous in substance? Worms, and the | each one being furnished with a circle of tenta- 
larvee of insects, that may be wounded, and even ‘eles, though still attached at its lower end. The 


chopped into pieces, and yet survive for hours, 


die suddenly from a touch of these gelatinous 
threads! “] have sometimes,” says Baker, 
“forced a worm from a polype the instant it has 
been seized, at the expense of breaking off the 
polype’s arms, and have always observed it to 
die very soon afterwards, without one single in- 
stance of recovery.”” On the other hand, the 
tiny water-fleas, and other minute Crustacea, fre- 
quently escape with impunity even from the very 
mouth of the polype ; for they are enclosed ina 
horny shell, which evidently protects their vital 
parts from the morbifie touch. 

The microscrope throws light on the question, 
and reveals a most elaborate system of offensive 
weapons with which these soft and sluggish 


young one, which up to this period had received 
its nutriment from the parent’s stomach, from 
| which a channel had communicated with its own, 
|now catehes prey with its own tentacles, the 
duct closes, the connection of the base with the 
mother becomes more slender, and at length the 
little animal falls off, and commences independ- 
ent life. Such is the ordinary mode of increase 
—generation by gemmation. 
In autumn, the Hydra propagates by means 
of eggs, which are deposited around the parent ; 
| the basal portion of her body being spread over 
|them, and becoming a horny protecting skin. 
| She immediately dies, and the eggs are hatched 
| in the ensuing spring. 
But these strange animals may be artificially 
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increased at pleasure, and that by means which, 
to higher animals, would inevitably destroy, in- 
stead of multiplying life. If the head of a polype, 
with all its tentacles, be cut off from the trunk 
with scissors, it will presently develop a new 
trunk and base, while the headless trunk begins 
to shoot out new tentacles ; and thus, in a little 
time, two perfect animals are formed. If one 
of these be cut into three, four, or half-a-dozen 
pieces, each piece supplies the wanting parts, 
and so many animals are made, all as perfect and 
active, and endowed with the same functions, as 
the first. Nor does it signify in what direction 
the mutilation is made; a longitudinal, a diago- 
nal, or a transverse division is equally success- 
ful; nay, even a small portion of the skin soon 
grows into a polype. 

It was from this power of perpetual reproduc- 
tion, that this singular animal received the name 
of Aydra, by which it is known among natural- 


































































































fabulous story, whose heads sprouted anew as 
fast as they were cut off by Hercules.—Life, by 
Gusse. 

















————5 
THOUGHTS AT THE PLOW. 


After all that has been said, felt and secretly 
murmured of the slow earnings and small prop- 
erties of American farmers; after all the dis- 
psraging comparisons with merchants, manufac- 
turers und bankers which they have been in the 
habit of arraying against themselves, they con- 
stitute, if they did but realize it, the great aris- 
tocratic democracy of the country. Not in the 
proud, self-assuming sense do we use this word 
aristocracy, in connection with them, much less 
in the oligarchical significance which attaches to 
it ordinarily, and which comes from association 
with the nobility of England and other coun- 
tries. We mean what we said, a democratic 
aristocracy ; the independent owners and tillers 
of nearly all the productive acres on this conti- 
nent; that fast anchored yeomanry that mediate 
between Providence and all other classes of com- 
munity, and feed them daily with the produc- 
tions of their industry. It is for this mission 
and position that we would say to them, culti- 
vate and cherish a proper sense of your dignity. 
Give up the habit of dividing yourselves into in- 
dividual atoms of humanity, and comparing 
yourselves thus isolated with men of city wealth 
and standing—-with Girards, Astors, aud the 
merchant princes of commerce. You see what 
comes of such comparisons—a depressing sens: 
of disparity in fortune; thence a sense of little- 
ness and insignificance, which is all wrong and 
unworthy of you. 

Empty the vaults of all the banks into one 
great depository, and all the goods in the ware- 
houses, and all the bales wrought and unwrought 
in the factories, and all the value of the ships, 
and the worth of all the city lots and edifices 
from one end of the Union to the other; take an 










































































































































































ists; as if it realized the ancient monster of 
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inventory of all the real and personal estate of 
all other classes in the land, and compare it all 
with the active, indestructible wealth of the far- 
mers of America, and see how comparatively 
small it is in relative value. Why, the whole 
continent, with all its millions upon millions of 
cultivated acres, belongs to the farmers. See 
how the plow is breaking up the measureless 
solitudes of the Western world! To watch the 
movement of one share, the process seems slow. 
To watch the growth of one farmer’s estate, the 
accumulation seems slow But unite farmer to 
farmer, and measure the furrows they turn, the 
harvests they reap, the homes they build, the 
wealth they win as a.class, and you will have an 
approximate sense of their relative position in 
society. See how these noiseless, industrial 
hosts are subduing the hill, valley and prairie 
from ocean to ocean. The farmer can still wield 
the axe, we believe, who felled the first tree north 
of the Ohio. Middle-aged men can remember 
when the whole population of Nortbern Illinois 
was gathered within one picket fort for protec- 
tion against the Indians; when all the great 
fertile world west of the Mississippi was virtual- 
ly an unexplored country. See how the far- 
mer’s plow has turned and overturned, until 
millions have followed in its wake, and planted 
great and populous States, with cities, towns and 
villages of almost fabulous growth. But put all 
the sites and suburbs of these cities and towns 
together, and compare the area they occupy with 
that which the farmer owns and tills, and they 
will cover a pin head’s space to an acre. The 
plow moves on in its honored mission and might; 
turning back furrows against the Rocky Moun- 
tains on either side. All the millions of acres 
on the Pacific side of these mountains, from 
California to Oregon, are but one stefch for the 
American farmer; all the upplowed region on 
the eastern side but another. The child doubt- 
less lives who will see, ere his locks are gray 
with age, both these stetches turned by the fur- 
mer’s share and reaped by his sickle. 
this mighty continent will be owned by Ameri- 
can farmers, save the sites of cities, towns and 
villages, which, compared with their possessions, 
will measure but a pin-head’s circumference 
against the area of an Empire State. Is ita 
question of aristocracy? What chiefly gives 
power and position to the class thus entitled in 
Great Britain? Why, the ownership of the 
lands of that island. This is their peculiar 
boast and prerogative. Well, the farmers of 
America own a continent. Without any laws of 
primogeniture, all the arable acres of the north- 
ern half of the New World will be their heritage 
and possession. At this very moment, there are 
more land-owning farmers in this little, hard- 


soiled State of Connecticut, whose whole popu- 


lation is less than that of Manchester or Liver- 
pool, than in the United Kingdom of Great 
ritain and Ireland; we mean more men who 


Andall ~° 
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own the soil they cultivate. We don’t like class 
feeling at all. It is un-American, uo-democratic. 
But we would have the farmers of the nation 
animated with that esprit d’corps, with that 
sense of the dignity of their occupation and po- 
sition which shall raise them above all self-dis- 
paraging comparisons with other classes of the 
community, measured by any standard what- 
ever.— Burritt’s North and South. 
Oia ee aes Dirt 2 
RAIN-DROPS. 
BY P. M. JAMES. 
Hark : the falling rain-drops! how pleasant ’tis to 
ear 

The pattering of the rain-drops, in the spring time of 

the year ; 
When the western clouds are sailing they come with 

gladdening sound, 
And to loveliness and fruitfulness they wake the slum- 

bering ground. 


The spring flowers hear the rain-drops, each in its 
shadowy cell, 

And straight prepare to deck the earth with blossom 
and with bell; 

They hear the shower’s soft whisper, and the passing 
rain-drops’ hum, 

And they stir within the teeming earth, for they 
know their hour is come. 


And the birds abide the rain-drops, as true as vernal 
flowers, 


They come with love and revelry, to cheer our silent 
bowers ;— 


The thrash is on the topmost bough, with rain-drops 


on his wing, 


And he sings the song we love to hear, sweet welcome 
to the Spring. 


And the heart of man is softened by the rain-drops as 
they fall, 
For they waken thoughts of thankfulness to the gra- 
cious Lord of all ;— 
Man may forget his Maker, ungrateful from his 
birth, 
But God hath ne'er forgot to send [is seasons on the 
earth. 
——__—-6 
For Friends’ Review. 
THY WILL BE DONE. 


While others trembling touch the lyre, 
That sings Thy wondrous works and ways, 
As if Thine altar’s sacred fire, 
Had quickened all the chords of praise ; 
I muse on Thy beloved Son, 
Who gives the thought, “ Thy will be done!” 


While others with Faith’s eagle eye 
Are borne upon Love's eagle wings, 
To where the mighty angels fly, 
To where the glowing seraph sings ; 
My soul is bowed before Thy Son, 
To learn His prayer—“ Thy will be done!” 


While others feel the eternal Rock, 
A rock of rest beneath their feet, 
I feel the tempest’s thunder shock, 
And all the billows round me beat— 
I sink! Oh God! I meet Thy Son 
With His strong grasp—“ Thy will be done!’’ 


While others, Thy dear children, feed 
On living wine, and living bread ; 

Sore stung by famine, in my need 
Beneath Thy table I am fed— 
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Thanks—praises, Father! with Thy Son, 
For each sweet crumb—*“ Thy will be done!” 


While others wear so bright a crown, 
Even here, even here Thy name is praised ; 
Beneath a cross | bow me down — 
A cross that only can be raised 
On Calvary—I see Thy Son 
Is victor there—' Thy will be done !” 


While others know with solemn joy 

Thy blessed presence, mine must be 
The agonizing cry, “ Eloi! 

Eloi! lama sabacthani |”— 
Even this, even this, Thy blessed Son 
Hath borne for me—“ Thy will be done !” 


While others feel the vital breath 
Thy spirit gives, on them descend, 
My soul is bowed, even unto death— 
My spirit I to Thee commend |! 
I die !|—But lo! Thy blessed Son 
Breathes forth for me, *‘ Thy will be done!” 


While others feel the life divine, 
So sweetly thrilling through them here, 
As branches of the Living Vine ; 
I wait within the sepulchre, 
The resurrection of Thy Son 
Within my soul—* Thy will be done !” 


While others to.the nations show 
That Christ is risen, and liveth still 
In them ; make me His witness too, 
By suffering, doing, all Thy will, 
Till all the harps around Thy throne 
Shall praise Thee, Father! with Thy Son, 
And Spirit, that “ Thy willis done!” 


—_——- <= 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsian Inretticence.—Dates from Liverpool and - 
London are to the 25th ult. 


Encianp —The accounts of the harvest were very 
satisfactory. ‘The rains had caused some delay in 
gathering the crops, but no permanent injury had oc- 
curred. The condition of the Thames river had 
somewhat improved. The Agamemnon, since her re- 
turn from laying the Atlantic cable, had been on fire, 
but sustained only slight damage. 

The Secretary of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
in a communication to the London Times, announcing 
the successful working of the line, states that the 
first dispatch, that of the English directors to their 
American colleagues, consisting of 31 words, occu- 
pied 35 minutes in transmission. The Queen’s mes- 
sage, of 99 words, was received by Newfoundland in 
67 minutes. Both messages were repeated back to 
Valentia, to test their accuracy, and were found to 
have been taken with great exactness. Subsequent- 
ly, 38 words, in a dispatch from C. W. Field to the 
directors, were received in 22 minutes. A dispatch 
had been sent from London to Newfoundland, and an 
answer received in two hours and a half. 

The bombardment of Jeddah by a British vessel of 
war had excited much surprise and some uneasiness 
in the Freach government, but explanations, which 
were said to be satisfactory, had been made to the 
French Minister at London. 


France.—The Plenipotentiaries of France, Austria, 
Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, Sardinia and Turkey, 
had assembled at Paris to sign the convention relative 
to the organization of Moldavia and Wallachia. The 
exchange of ratifications was to take place in a few 
weeks. 
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twelve to fifteen years of age. 
tried aud seutenced, one to death, the others to 
various terms of imprisonment. The judges them- 
selves, in passing sentence, recommended the prison- 
































iuvestigation is said to have put the government on 
the track of a more furmidable conspiracy, with 
ramifications in Russian Poland, having in view a 
general rising of the Sclavouic population of Austria, 
to form a republic which would comprise about 
9,000,000 inhabitants. 


Turxey.—The French Ambassador at Constantino- 
ple had sent a note to the Porte, supporting the de- 
mand of Prince Danielo of Montenegro, that the 
Turkish government shall give up to him the harbor 
of Spitzen on the Adriatic, which he claims. 


VunezvrL_a.— The port of Puerto Cabello has been 
blockaded by three vessels of war, one French and 
two English, which, on the 14th ult., entered the har- 
bor, seized all the Venezuelan vessels, 13 in number, 
and took them away. They had taken seven vessels 

at Laguayra on the 12th, and a French steamer had 

| been dispatched to Martinique forthe Admiral. The 
origin of the difficulty appears to be a claim on the 
part of the British and French Ministers to that go- 
vernment, that Monagas, the deposed President, who 
had surrendered himself to the provisional govern- 
ment to take his trial for alleged peculations and mis- 
government, should, with some of his relatives and 
chief officers, be given up to those Ministers. The 
Convention sitting at Valencia conferred authority on 
the Provisional President to deliver up Monagas, but 
not his officers. It is probable that very disturted ac- 
counts of the matter have been transmitted by the 
Ministers to their respective governments. No re- 
sistance was offered by the Venezuelans to the pro- 
ceedings of the vessels. 







































































































































































Mexico.—The Zuloaga administration is reported to 
have declined any further intercourse with the present 
United States Minister, on account of his course rela- 
tive to the forced contributions; but the business of 
the legation was not wholly suspended at the last ac- 
counts. Two Mexicans had been imprisoned for re- 
































FRIENDS’ 


Russia.—The Emperor, by a decree dated [th 
month “nd., has set free the serfs, (said to number 
some millions), belonging to the appanages or estates 
forming the private property of himself and the im- 
These peasants have not hitherto been 
permitted to appear in courts of law, either as parties 


to change their place of abode; to engage in any 
branch of manufacturing industry; or to marry out 
of their own commune, without first obtaining a spe- 
cial permission from a public officer placed in charge 
In order to become freemen, 
citizens or merchants, they were obliged to show that 
they possessed sufficient capital, and to pay a large 
sum to the treasury of the estate. These restrictions 
are mow removed, and they are to be endowed with 
Lands which any of 
them may have purchased with their own means, but 
in the name of the appanages, are to be conveyed to 
them in full without charge. This decree, though con- 
cerning only the serfs of the imperial family, indicates 
the Emperor’s wishes, and is likely to have a power- 


AvstRia —The official statement of the budget for 
1857, notwithstanding a considerable increase of re- 
ceipts and a great reduction of expenses, shows an ad- 
mitted deficit of 44,000,000 florins, (about 16,800,000 
‘The deficit of 1856 was 60,000,000 florins. 

A couspiracy is said to have been discovered some 
time since at Lemberg, ia Galicia, originating in ove 
of ihe schools, most of the conspirators beivg from 
Eleven of them were 


ers to mercy on account of their extreme youth. The 
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fusing to discount the paper of the clergy for the 
benefit of the government. 


NewrounpLanp.—The French government has ac- 
corded to the Atlantic Telegraph Company the ex- 
clusive right to construct land telegraph lines across 
the islands of Miquelon, lying between Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia. The company propose laying a cable 
from Placentia bay to St. Pierre, and thence to Sydney, 
thus saving the keeping in repair of 400 or 500 miles 
of land line in Newfoundland and Cape Breton, 
through an almost uninhabited region ; and also bring- 
ing the French islands into connection with France. 


Domestic.—The U. S. steam frigate Niagara has 
been ordered to, Charleston, to receive the Africans 
captured in the slaver Echo, and convey them to their 
own country. Soon after the arrival of the Echo at 
Charleston, the Sheriff of that district addressed to the 
U. 8. Marshal a claim for the custody of the negroes, 
under the act of South Carolina, which prohibits the 
entrance of free persons of color into the State. The 
Marshal, by advice of the U. 8. District Attorney, de- 
clined compliance, on the ground that the cise did 
not come under the provisions of the act, an opinion 
in which the State Attorney General concurred. The 
negroes were subsequently removed to Fort Sumpter, 
and the Sheriff did not press the matter further. 

Dates from Utah are to the end of 7th month. Prep- 
arations for the Territorial election, to be held on the 
2d ult , were going forward, and a list of candidates 
fur the various offices, partly Mormons and partly 
* Gentiles,” had been nominated. The Mormons had 
abstained almost entirely from holding public religious 
meetings, since the entrance of the troops. The U.S. 
courts were nut organized, because but one Judge 
had arrived, while two were requisite for the purpose. 

The Washington Star publishes a list of ten differ- 
ent treaties made with as many Indian tribes in Ure- 
gon and Washington territories, more than three years 
ago, which have not yet been acted upon by the U. 8. 
Senate. These treaties cede to the government 
62,415,380 acres of lund, for which the Indians were 
to receive, within 20 years, $2,050,000, besides the 
residence among them of teachers, farmers, &c. The 
whites have begun to take possession of the lands, 
while the Indians have received nothing, and the 
treaties have not even been ratified. Hence the 
jealousies which have given rise tothe Indian hostili- 
ties in that region. Gen. Harney is about to be dis- 
patched to the Pacific coast, to reduce the natives to 
subjection. 

The buildings belonging to the New York Quaran- 
tive station on Staten Island, were attacked by a mob 
on the night of the Ist iust., and most of them burt- 
ed. The patients were removed from the hospitals 
before firing them, but some of them were left ex- 
posed for several hours without shelter. The smal! 
police foree on the spot was found quite insufficient to 
subdue the riot, and the firemen were prevented from 
attempting to extioguish the flames. On the evening 
of the 2d, the remaining buildings, including a large 
hospital containing 125 patieuts, were destroyed. 
Some of the mob were resideuts of the vicinity, 
where a strong opposition to the continuance of the 
Quarantive at that place has long been manifested. 
Several persons were arrested for participation in 
these outrages. The Governor has issued a pro- 
clamation declaring Richmond Co. in a state of insur- 
rection, and has ordered a military force to be station- 
ed on the spot, to protect life and property. 

Ninety colored persons were recently arrested at 
Richmond, Va., for being found, with books in their 
hands, atteoding a Sabbath school, without the pres- 
ence of white persons, though some were in the 
building. They were taken before the Mayor, who 
reprimanded and discharged them. 









